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ECONOMICS OF CAPITALISM 


Introduction 


CAPITALISM is not a system that is cut to a certain 

pattern and remains the same for all time. Product of 

a complex process of historical development, capitalism 

is itself continually subject to further historical deve- 

lopment. It changes from one decade to the next, it is 

different in many respects in one country from what 

it is in another country, according to the specific fea- 

tures of that country and according to the peculiarities 

of that country’s history. The transition from capital- 

ism to socialism—the period of the working-class revo- 
lution—also occupies a whole historical epoch, and the 
forms and stages through which this passes are deter— 
mined, again, by the specific conditions internal to a 

particular country as well as by the external relations: 
of the country to the situation in the world at large. 
All this must be borne in mind if we are to appre- 
ciate the importance of concrete study of the detailed” 
situation at any given time and place for complete 

understanding. 

But this does not mean that it is not valuable to 
pick out and to study certain general features of capi- 
talism—to isolate and analyse certain aspects and rela- 
tionships that are typical of capitalism in all its varied 
forms and manifestations. In fact it is essential to do 
this as a preliminary to more detailed study, if we are 
to see the wood for the trees—if we are to grasp the 
general life of the land as well as be acquainted with 
each separate bit of it. This is what is attempted in 
the following sections—to pick out what is typical and 
what is general, while at the same time showing the 
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main lines and tendencies of change that capitalism as a 
system has undergone and is undergoing before our 
eyes today. 


War-Time Changes 


Under the conditions of modern war, changes take 
place at a particularly rapid pace—so rapid that it is 
not always easy at the time for us to see what they 
really amount to and where they are leading. Some 
of these are permanent changes in the structure of 
capitalism that will inevitably make the system after 
the war different in important respects from what it 
was before. Some of them are changes forced by the 
special conditions of war-time which are unlikely to 
last and can be said to be peculiar to capitalism under 
conditions of “ war economy.” However, we have now 
come to realise that in the present epoch no sharp divid- 
ing lines can be drawn between. war and peace, and 
that, as regards both economic and political events, 
many of the things that used to be regarded as pecu- 
liar to war-time conditions extend into “ normal peace- 
time conditions” as well (for example, the Fascist 
economy of Germany had already, several years before 
1939, adopted many of the features of a so-called “ war- 
time economic system”). 

The first important change in capitalism that we 
have witnessed during the present war has been the 
rapid growth of tendencies in the direction of State 
Capitalism, i.e., of a much closer union between the 
State (as the organ of the most developed sections of 
capitalism) and industry. This is primarily because 
in war-time so large a part of industry (over half of all 
production) is working for State orders (e.g., orders 
from’ the Ministry: of Supply, or. the Admiralty, or 
M.AP.) and not for the ordinary market. Production 
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remains in capitalist hands, but the State, as buyer, 
exercises certain controls over the industries which 
supply it with war-materials—over their efficiency and 
the prices they charge, and also controls them through 
the rationing of raw materials, etc., and the allocation 
of these between firms by a system of licences, by con- 
trol over new factory-building, by a system of permits, 
etc. At the same time, in the industries which still 
work for the ordinary market, supplying ordinary civi- 
lian goods, the State has adopted powers to “ concen- 
trate” production—to close down certain firms in 


order to release labour, factory-space and materials for 
‘ war-work, and so to concentrate the remaining produc- 


tion on a smaller number of more efficient firms (or 
firms that can be made more efficient if they work to 
full capacity on standardised lines). In other words, 
individual firms are made to “toe the line” in the 
interests of the war effort, and (to some extent at 
least) sectional interests of particular firms and indus- 
tries are subordinated to the general interest of the 
system as a whole. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that in operating these controls the State, 
as the organ of monopoly-capitalism, utilises and works 
through the big monopolists themselves (for example, 
many of the raw material controls are staffed and even 


‘operated by the big monopoly organisations in the 


industries in question, and “concentration of produc- 
tion” schemes are largely left in the hands of associa- 
tions of firms in the industry themselves to work out 
and to carry through). As a result, the drift to State 
capitalism partly represents a higher stage in the 
growth of monopoly-capitalism, monopoly groups being 
given the backing of the State to regiment industry 
and to subordinate smaller firms to their control. 


Growing Influence of Labour 


A second important change in war-time, in the 
democratic countries, is a growth in the strength and 
influence of the working class. Here is an important 
difference between Britain and the U.S.A. on the one 
hand, and the Fascist countries or Fascist-occupied coun- 
tries on the other hand. Unemployment virtually disap- 
pears and jobs become more numerous than workers, in- 
stead of the contrary. Trade Union membership rapidly 
increases, and trade unions are drawn into closer consul- 
tation with the government; trade union representa- 
tives are admitted to certain types of controlling machi- 
nery, (e.g., Regional Production Boards), and manage- 
ments are forced to recognise and to treat with coun- 
cils of shop stewards, to set up,Joint Production Com- 
mittees, etc. In various ways, through its increasing 
influence in the national front, the working class is able 
to strengthen its alliance with other social groups (e.g., 
technicians, professional people and other middle-class 
elements), as well as develop greater organisation, dis- 
cipline, unity and political experience within its own 
ranks in the course of democratic struggle against 
Fascism. 

Hence, the extent to which these war-time changes 
in capitalism represent simply a strengthening of the 
grip of monopoly-capitalism .over production, or, on 
the contrary, a strengthening of the democratic checks 
and controls over the monopoly groups themselves and 
their activities, depends essentially on the growth and 
activity of the organised working class during the war. 
How different capitalism will be after the war, and in 
what way it will be different, depends both on what 
happens in Europe as a whole and elsewhere and on 
how far the workers and the progressive forces inside 
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each country manage during the war to make the 
struggle for liberation a real democratic movement of 
the whole people. On that depends the answer to the 
question: ‘Monopoly or the people—which shall 
dominate Britain ?” On that depends whether the pre- 
sent war-time changes are, or are not, stepping-stones 
towards “national ownership and control of all key in- 
dustries and services, land, finance and foreign trade.” 
To know how capitalism is changing and is going to 
change is not just a matter of sitting back in an arm- 
chair and weaving theories about it: it is a matter of 
what we do here and now and of knowing how to act 
rightly. But to know how to act, we need to under- 
stand the system of capitalism under which we live, 
and how it has developed. 
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Section I 


CAPITALISM 


MARX showed that the general character or shape of 
any given society was determined by the prevailing 
mode of production. What did he mean by “mode of 
production” ? He meant both the technical methods 
used in production (or the forces of production, as he 
terms them; e.g., whether ox-drawn ploughs or trac- 
tors, hand-spinning wheels or automatic spindles, 
human-power, water-power, steam or electricity) and 
also the relations of production, or the relations be- 
tween men and classes, depending upon the existing 
property-system (e.g., the relation between capitalists 
and workers, depending on the fact that the capitalists 
own the means of production and that the workers 
own nothing but their labour-power). The movement 
of any society (the way it changes, and why at a certain 
stage it undergoes a revolutionary transformation) de- 
pends upon the antagonism between classes inside the 
mode of production (the class struggle). 

The chief concern of Political Economy is the study 
of the capitalist mode of production, with the object 
of throwing into relief the laws governing the move- 
ment of Capitalist Society. Like any theoretical study, 
it proceeds to construct a simplified model of capitalist 
society, just as one would start to study the working of 
a complicated machine by examining a simplified 
model, which would throw into relief the main essen- 
tials while neglecting the complications. In other 
words, the essential features are abstracted from the 
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rest in order to enable our minds to think about them 
more easily and to enable us to form a mental picture 
of the system as a whole. In later stages of the theory, 
however, and particularly in its application to special 
problems, we have to take account of the complexity 
and the detail which at an earlier stage we left out for 
the sake of convenience, and the closest possible con- 
crete study of complex detail in all its variety is of the 
greatest importance in each particular situation that 
we are considering. (For example, we’ need to take 
account of the fact that there is not only a division in 
society between capitalists and workers, but that there 
are also divisions within the ranks of the capitalist 
class ; that there are often differences between differ- 
ent grades and groups of workers, e.g., skilled and un- 
skilled ; that there are various middle strata occupying 
an uncertain and changing position between the capi- 
talists and the workers, and that change is constantly 
taking place in the boundaries between classes and 
among the various groups and elements inside a given 
class). 


Main Features 


What is meant by the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion? Capitalism is, firstly, a system of commodity- 
production, i.e., of producing things for a wide market 
(in contrast with production of things for the direct use 
of the family or village, as in olden times or in some 
peasant communities): In other words, things are 
made for sale, and their sale and production are regu- 
lated by the price at which they can be sold. : 

Secondly, capitalism is a system in which the own- 
ership of the means of production (land, factory build- 
ings, machinery, etc.), is in the hands of a class which 
forms a small minority of the population. -(It is to be 
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noted that money and bank-balances, which are the 
general or fluid form of capital, represent means of pur- 
chasing, or claims over, actual means of production. 
Nowadays ownership-shares in a complex of means of 
production are: bought and sold in the form of stocks 
and shares). By contrast, the majority of the popula- 
tion are divorced from the means of production (that is 
to say, they have no share in ownership) and their only 
means of getting a living consists in hiring themselves 
out for a wage to the capitalists, who own and control 
industry. Thus, in capitalist society it is necessary 
for labour to have become wage-labour by ways that 
we describe in the next section. This wage-labour 
is “free” in the sense that it is no longer tied by law 
to a particular master (as is a slave or serf). The 
worker can change his employment and can move 
about ; which is a great convenience to the capitalist 
class, since it gives them a mobile and flexible labour- 
supply. But the workers are nevertheless driven to 
work for the capitalists at a subsistence-wage by the 
pressure of economic circumstances—by the fact that 
the only alternative for a worker, divorced as he is from 
ownership of land and capital, is to starve. “ Capital- 
ism,” said Lenin, “is commodity production at the 
highest stage of development, when labour-power itself 
becomes a commodity.” 


Profit : its Source 


Since he owns capital and buys the labour-power 
of the worker, the capitalist owns the product of the 
worker’s labour when it is finished. Having sold this 
commodity in the market at its market-value, he poc- 
kets for himself the difference between this and what 
he has paid as wages for the labour-power used up in 
making it (after allowance for wear and tear of machi- 


nery, stocks of raw materials, etc., used up in produc- 
tion). This is his profit, and this profit is the motive 
and driving-force of capitalist production. 

Why does this “difference” exist? It exists be- 
cause under capitalism labour-power has itself become 
a commodity to be sold on the market (“this one his- 
torical condition comprising a world’s history ”—Marx) 
and because the competition of propertyless workers 
for jobs tends always to keep its price (wages) down 
close to the subsistence level. In modern society, with 
its developed technique and its division of labour, hu- 
man labour working for a day (or a week) is capable 
of producing more than the equivalent of its own sub- 
sistence for the same period. 

The way in which Marx put this was that there 
is a difference between the value of the product of 
labour and the value of labour-power itself; the for- 
mer being determined by the amount of (socially ne- 
cessary) labour required to produce it (under normal 
conditions) , the latter by the amount of labour required 
+o produce what is the necessary subsistence of a 
worker and his family. Of course, what is regarded as 
“necessary ” subsistence itself changes with the time 
and place. It is not the same today as it was a hundred 
years ago, and it is not the same in this country or in 
‘America as it is in India or in China. As Marx said, 
a social and historical element enters into its deter- 
mination (see especially Capital, Vol. I, pp. 149-150), 
it is not something fixed for all time and all parts of 
the world. The difference between these two quan- 
tities Marx called surplus value. This surplus value— 
the income of the capitalist class—does not have its 
origin in any productive activity of the capitalist class 
(a capitalist may, of course, work in addition to being 
a capitalist, but he equally well may just sit at 
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home and watch his profits roll in, and pay someone 
else to manage his business for him). It has its 
origin in the exploitation of labour—in the surplus: 
labour-time of the worker over and above the time 
needed to reproduce the equivalent of the work- 
er’s own wage. Clearly, it will be in the interest of the 
capitalists as a class to make this surplus labour-time 
as large as possible. On the other hand, it will be in 
the interests of the workers to reduce this surplus lab- 
our-time by causing more of the value that is produced. 
to go as wages. Hence the antagonism between wages 
and surplus-value, whieh is the root of the class- 
struggle tearing capitalism asunder. 


Ownership and Income 


The following figures illustrate the concentration 
of ownership of the means of production in the hands 
of the small minority of the population who form the 
capitalist class. No less than 80 per cent of the capital 
of this country is owned by 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion (aged 25 and over), one-half of this being in indi- 
vidual holdings of more than £5,000. While 17 million 
persons in all own some property or savings of less 
than £100 each, the average holding of each of these is 
only between £30 and £50, and hence is negligible 
as a source of income, and these small savings when 
combined add up to no more than about one-twentieth 
of all capital (see Daniels and Campion, Distribution 
of the National Capital). 

As regards income: nearly a quarter of the whole 
national income goes to only 1% per cent of all income- 
receivers, in large four-figure incomes. On the other 
hand, nearly two-thirds of all income-receivers in nor- 
mal times get less than £125 per year, and in total get 
less than one-third of the whole national income. The 


il 
following tables give the complete figures of capital- 
holding and income distribution: 

Amount oF CapiTaL In Eacu CAPITAL 
Group IN 1924-30 
Percentage of all Capita 


Total in the Group 
£100 or less it Joo, 6/0; 96.1 
£100 to £1,000 Fs .. 104 ,, 111 : 
£1,000 to £5,000 ss gold VROy Gp sds 
£5,000 to £10,000 Dé is S100: &,) 5203) seit 
£10,000 to £25,000... 20 144-5, 1480 1or 
£25,000 to £100,000 .. tt ERIS H Sed 9ak 
Over £100,000 ly a DBD! [5p 2B 


¥ 


(From Daniels and Campion, The Distribution of the 
National. Capital, p. 51) ) 


Estrmatep DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 


in 1929 
Number of Total Income ‘ 
Incomes as received as Average 
Amount of Income per cent of per cent of Income 
all Incomes Aggregate in Group 
Income 
Over £10,000 ¥, 088.05 6.0 £22,000 
£2,000- £10,000 ae) 3) 10.2 £3,780: 
£1,000- £2,000 Peavy 64 £1,190 
£500- £1,000 Brak97 84 £614 
£250- £500 Pe tea 10.9 £264 
£125- £250 18 to6A. 26.5 £199 
Under £125 .. 615 31.6 £100 
Average Income £196 100 100 


(From G. D. H. Cole, Condition of Britain, p. 62) 
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Section II 


COMPETITIVE CAPITALISM 


IN the past there have been two main systems of ex- 
ploitation which existed before the dawn of the capi- 
talist era. Firstly, there was slavery in classical times, 
in some parts of Europe during the Middle Ages and as 
late as 1860 in the Southern States of the U.S.A. Here 
the worker was the property of the master, who put 
tthe slave to work, and lived on the difference between 
-what the slave produced and what was needed to feed, 
clothe and house the slave. As the amount of things 
a slave could produce in an hour or in a day (the pro- 
ductivity of labour) was then very low, this surplus 
-would have been a small one unless the slaves had 
been overworked and often starved into an early death, 
their places being filled by continual new supplies of 
slaves, won by war and forcible seizure. 

” Secondly, there was serfdom in the Middle Ages 
(roughly between the 10th and 16th centuries in this 
country and until later in other countries), under 
which the serf was allotted a certain amount of land 
from which he fed himself and his family, while the 
lord had a right to make use of the surplus labour- 
time of the serf for his own purpose (e.g., for cultivat- 
ing the lord’s estate). This was the basis of what came 
to be known as Feudalism, Here the lord lived directly 
on; the surplus labour time of his serfs and was rich or 
poor in direct ratio to the number of serfs he possessed. 
In,many countries of Europe this system did not dis- 
appear until 150 years ago or less (in France it was 
finally abolished by the French Revolution in 1789), 
and in Russia not until 1861. 
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Historically, certain developments had to take 
place, certain conditions had to arise, before capitalism 
could appear. Firstly, there was the development of 
trade and hence of production for the market. This 
had the effect of loosening and dissolving the old 
feudal relationships, and at the same time provided a 
basis for an accumulation of money-capital in the 
hands of a new class of merchant capitalists out of 
the profits of trade and money-lending. But the exis- 
tence of merchant capitalists did not necessarily 
involve capitalist production. The latter could only 
develop when a class of propertyless persons (a pro- 
letariat) existed, and when there had been a sufficient 
improvement in the means of production (and hence 
in the productivity of labour) for investment in pro- 
duction to yield sufficient surplus-value (i.e., to be 
sufficiently profitable and hence attractive to capitalists 
without those special measures of coercion which pre- 
vailed under slavery and serfdom). For a proletariat 
to be formed, the small producers had to be divorced 
from the land and turned loose, with no way of getting 
a living except by hiring themselves out for wages. 
This occurred in a variety of ways (forcible eviction, 
eviction for debt, enclosures, ete.) in an historical pro- 
cess which Marx described as “primitive accumula- 
tion.” A rising productivity of labour was effected by 
the series of technical improvements which started: 
round about 1500 (or even earlier), and later by new 
types of looms for weaving, knitting frames, better 
methods of tilling the soil, ete. This involved changes 
such as new methods of pumping {important especially” 
in mining), greater knowledge of metallurgy, and 
finally the use of the steam-engine. 
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F Early Capitalism 
The earliest stage of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction was where production was still done by hand 
{e.g. hand-looms) , but the capitalist gathered workers 
together under one roof to work under the direction of 
his overseer. This is what Marx termed the stage of 
manufacture (as distinct from machinofacture, which 
followed it). In other cases the capitalist “put out” 
~work to be done by workers in their homes, and some- 


times even built cottages or work-rooms and installed « 


looms, ete., in them and put workers to work for him 
there, In this age, before modern power-machinery, 
the productivity of labour remained fairly low. The 
chief means of improving it was an increasing division 
of labour, at first between crafts and trades and later 
inside the workshop or manufactory. Profit was earned 
by taking advantage of the economic weakness of the 
producer (whether small producer, semi-proletarian, or 
wage-worker) to cheat and dispossess him, or by taking 
advantage of various surviving monopolistic regula- 
tions which damped down competition and kept up 
prices. 

The invention of power-driven machinery was an 
‘important milestone on the road. It was now possible 
for fully-fledged industrial capitalism to mature. With 
jpower-machinery, production took on more of the 
character of team-work: it involved the cooperation 
‘of scores of workers, later hundreds of workers, later 
‘still thousands of workers, in common machine-pro- 
esses. Hence it made possible the development of 
factory production, where work was carried on in the 
employers’ premises, located where power was avail- 
cable to run the machinery. Since complex machinery 
‘and buildings were now necessary, larger capital was 
needed to start production. The large capitalist thrived; 
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the small man working as a craftsman in his own work- 
shop with hand tools or primitive hand-worked 
machinery was driven to the wall by the ccmpetition 
of the new power-machinery. With the heightened 
productivity of labour, the possibilities for capital to 
earn surplus-value widened. Capital was attracted . 
into production in large quantities, New factories and 
new factory towns sprang up; e.g., the cotton valleys 
of Lancashire in the early 1800’s and later, steam-mills 
in the plain nearer the coal ; woollen mills in the dales 
across the Yorkshire border ; iron-works in South Wales 
and in the Black Country. At the same time the large 
profits to be earned provided a rich source from which 
fresh capital could be accumulated—in other words, 
“normal” accumulation out of current surplus-value 
began to replace the methods of “ primitive accumula- 
tion.” . 


Factories and Power-Machinery 


To give the maximum scope for developing the new 
factory industry, the capitalists who were interested 
in the new methods needed ever-expanding markets 
and the possibility of competing unhindered against 
the older methods of production, which were unable 
to produce so efficiently. Hence the slogans of capital- 
ism at this period were free competition and free trade. 

Competition means that each individual capitalist 
is himself ruled by market price : he is powerless him- 
self to control it (because he is only one among many, 
and if he sells at a higher price than his rivals his cus- 
tomers will desert him). Hence each capitalist can 
sell at no more than the prevailing market value: he 
is ruled by the law of value and price ; it isa case of his 
doing what the market will let him do, not what he 
himself wills or would like to do. Hence each indivi- 
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dual capitalist is spurred on continually to undersell 
his competitors, and so to get a larger share of the 
market. This he can only do if he manages to produce 
more cheaply ; and in doing so he can snatch for the 
time being a large profit. “The battle of competition 
is fought by cheapening of commodities.” Hence, under 
competitive capitalism there is a continual drive to 
improve the forces of production by introducing more 
and better machinery. Competitive capitalism leads to 
continual revolutions in technique. As the powerloom, 
driven by a water-wheel earlier replaced the hhand- 
loom, so in the 1820’s and 1830’s the steam-power loom 
supplanted the water-loom. As the century advanced, 
modern methods of steel-making came on the scene ; 
the Bessemer converter (about 1855) supplanted earlier 
methods, to be supplanted in turn by the Siemens-Mar- 
‘tin open-hearth process (about 1870) and later by the 
electric furnace and the invention of a number of spe- 
cial alloy-steels. Machines are introduced to do the 
work of men ; new processes and new products take the 
field, and elbow out older ones. 

But at the same time as the productivity of labour 
is increased in this way human labour is displaced. 
Machines take the place of men. Insecurity for the 
workers grows; unemployment gathers in the wake 
of technical progress. Thus capitalism, as it develops, 
periodically develops the reserve army of labour. It no 
longer relies exclusively, as it did before, on creating 
a proletariat by pressure on small producers. It con- 
tinually recreates a surplus of hands by making human 
labour redundant with the increasing sinking of capi- 
tal in machines—the labour stored-up in machines 
takes the place of the living labour of men. Thus there 
is a continuous double tendency in capital accumula- 
tion. Capital as it accumulates builds ever more fac- 
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tories to make jobs for a growing army of proletarians ; 
while at the same time it finds new ways of “saving” 
labour and displacing human beings. Thus we have an 
alternate “repulsion and attraction of work-people by 
the factory system.” ‘‘ Qualitative change in mechani- 
cal industry continually discharges hands from the fac- 
tory, or shuts its doors against the fresh stream of 
recruits, while the purely quantitative extension of the 


_factories absorbs not only the men thrown out of work, 


but also fresh contingents. The work-people are thus 
continually both repelled and attracted, hustled from 
pillar to post. . . . The labouring population, there- 
fore, produces, along with the accumulation of capital 
produced by it, the means by which it itself is made 
relatively superfluous, is turned into a relative surplus 
population. This is a law of population peculiar to the 
capitalist mode of production.” (Marx, Capital, Vol. I, 
First Edition, pp. 456 & 645.) 


Section III 


CONCENTRATION OF CAPITAL 
AND MONOPOLY 


THE individual capitalist tries to increase his own 
profit by stealing a march on his rivals and under- 
cutting them. But as soon as the new and cheaper 
method has been taken up by his competitors, and has 
become general to the industry, his temporary advant- 
age will be ended and he will not necessarily be better 
off than he was originally. How, then, does it come 
about that the capitalist class, as a whole, gains from 
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technical progress—that the total profit to be shared 
out can increase? Total surplus-value can only in- 
crease if either the total labour-power employed grows 
(that is, if the total number of wage-earners increases, 
as for example they increased several times over in the 
course of the 19th century) or the rate at which each 
worker is exploited (ie., his product grows in value 
relatively to the value of his own labour-power). 
There are two ways, and only two, in which the 
surplus value extracted from a given labour-force can 
be increased. (1) The workers may be made to produce. 
more by being made to work harder or for longer hours, 
e.g., for 12 hours instead of 8 or 10. Hence they will 
produce more for their employer ; and after the equi- 
valent of their wages is subtracted, more surplus-value 
will be left for the capitalist. Clearly, there are limits 
to this, since (as war-time shows) longer hours result 
in fatigue and illness and, after a point, react unfavour- 
ably on efficiency. (2) The number of hours worked 
may remain the same, but because of technical im- 
provement more may be produced in each hour. When 
this happens, less of the worker’s time is required to 
produce the equivalent of the worker’s subsistence (his 
wages) and more of the worker’s working time is left 
over to produce surplus-value for the capitalist. It is 
in this way that, as capitalism revolutionises the 
methods of production and thereby increases the pro- 
ductivity of labour, the mass of surplus-value avail- 
able to capital grows, even with the same sized labour 
force and the same length of working day. Of course, 
capitalism is at the same time continually trying also 
to increase surplus-value by speed-up devices, by over- 
time, and by wage-cutting. But in the epoch of com- 
petitive capitalism, the period when capitalism is still 
a progressive force, this growth of total surplus-value 
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through growing labour productivity comes to be the 
leading method. 

N.B—tThis distinction between (1) and (2) 
corresponds to the important distinction called by 
Marx an increase in ‘“ absolute surplus-value ” and 
in “relative surplus-value.” (See Marx, Capital, 
Vol. I, chap. xvi, also chap xii, especially p. 518.) . 


Technical Growth and Capital 


But this continual improvement of the productive 
forces requires two conditions. Firstly, it generally 
requires a larger capital in the hands of each capitalist, 
as more complex machines are used which can be eco- 
nomically utilised only if production is conducted on 
a large scale (compare the modern giant steel-works 
and the old-fashioned iron foundry, the former in- 
volving a much heavier initial cost and hence requiring 
a much larger sum of capital to be invested or laid 
out in constructing it). Secondly, it requires also a 
continual increase in that portion of his capital which 
the capitalist embodies in things like machines and 
buildings—in other words, in “ stored-up labour” rela- 
tively to “ living labour.” This means that the surplus- 
value produced by each “living labourer” has (from 
the capitalists’ point of view) to be spread over a large 
amount of capital sunk in machinery, etc. In other 
words, the rate of profit (ie., the profit earned per 
pound of capital) tends to fall. Thus, we have this 
contradiction : the very process which tends to increase 
the total of surplus-value by raising labour produc- 
tivity, since it involves the use of more complex machi- 
nery and equipment, tends at the same time to lower 
the rate of profit that each pound of capital is able te 
earn. Torn by this conflict of tendency and counter- 
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new forms, often highly destructive forms. It is no 
longer a “battle of competition by cheapening com- 
modities.” It is a battle between industrial giants who 
fight one another for supremacy and for territory, like 
feudal barons or modern gangsters. 

‘ An example of the degree to which the centralisa- 
tion of capital has gone in modern monopoly capitalism 
is given by two recent American writers, Messrs. Bearle 
& Means (in their work, The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property). They have shown that in the U.S.A. 
one-half of all non-banking corporate wealth is in the 
hands of 200 companies. A later Report of an official 
body, a committee of investigation set up by the Ameri- 
can Securities and Exchange Commission, has shown 
that in these 200 companies half of all the dividends 
flowed into the laps of less than 1 per cent of the share- 
holders. 

As examples of some modern monopolistic concerns 
one can quote bodies like Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., formed by an amalgamation of the four leading 
firms in the heavy chemical industry (including Brun- 
ner Mond and British Dyestuffs Corporation), British 
United Shoe Machinery Company Ltd., Lever Bros., 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation, Cement Combine ; also 
marketing agreements to control output and/or price i 
Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association, Light Cast- 
ings Association, Wire Association, Steelmakers’ Asso- 
ciation, Coal Council. : 


Section EV 


CRISES 


CAPITALISM rests on the ownership and control of 
production by individual capitalists (or by groups of 
capitalists organised into a jomt stock company). 
Hence the system of production is anarchic: it has no 
unified control: it is unplanned. The links that exist 
between the thousands of independent capitalists are 
through the market. Price movements on the market 
influence the actions of capitalists by attracting them 
to produce more if selling prices (and hence profits) 
are rising, or by inducing them to contract output if 
selling prices (and hence profits) are falling. In turn, 
price movements are influenced by the combined action 
of capitalist firms, since this determines the supply of 
commodities that appears on the market. Thus, while 
capitalism is continually making the productive mech- 
anism more social in character (more inter-connected 
in its various parts, organised in larger units, etc.) con- 
trol remains divided among individual capitalists, each 
actuated by his individual interest : namely, to maxi- 
mise his own profit. Engels spoke of the contradiction 
between the growing social character of production 
under capitalism and the fact of individual appropria- 
tion. In the age of monopoly-capitalism this contradic- 
tion is especially pronounced. If price can be raised 
by restricting the supply placed on the market, it is 
clear that the share of surplus-value a firm or an indus- 
try can enjoy will be increased. Under monopoly-capi- 
talism each monopoly group has the power to do this, 
since it is no longer compelled by the pressure of com- 
petition to keep prices down in order to keep its cus- 
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tomers. Sectional monopoly interests predominate ;_ 


and this means a struggle by each section to get a larger 
slice of surplus by restrictive action—by “ holding the 
community to ransom,” (Vide the various Cartel- 
schemes restricting output by quotas, as in the British 
coal industry supported by the Coal Mines Act, 1930 ; 
the various restriction-schemes of the past 15 years for 
sugar, coffee, rubber, ‘tin, hops, bacon, potatoes, etc.) 

Because under capitalism production is anarchic 

(not subject to central control), periodical crises occur. 
Since the only link between firms and industries is 
through the market, big wave-like fluctuations in the 
market occur which bring in their train wave-like 
movements of expansion and contraction in production. 
These alternating periods of expansion and contrac- 
tion are called booms and slumps, each of them last- 
ing for, perhaps, three or four or five years. 

But while these economic crises which periodically 
recur express themselves as market fluctuations (fluc- 
tuations in supply and demand and in prices), they 
have their origin within the sphere of production and 
of production relations. They have their origin in the 
contradiction between the productive forces and the 
productive relations of capitalism—in other words, in 
the continual clash between capitalism’s tendency to 
develop technique and capitalism’s desire to make a 
profit. This contradiction shows itself in various ways. 
We have seen that as capital accumulates there is a 
tendency for the profit rate on invested capital to fall. 
True, there are “counteracting tendencies,” as Marx 
pointed out (increased rate of exploitation of labour 
following increased productivity, cheapening of machi- 
nery, etc.), but the tendency, nevertheless, periodically 
arrests the progress of capital accumulation and brings 
pressure on capitalism to find a way of increasing the 
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rate of exploitation in order to create profitable condi- 
tions for continued investment. 

Secondly, there is a continual tendency (given the 
conditions of anarchic and unplanned production) for 
the development of various branches to “get out of 
line ””—for disproportionate development to occur. This 
particularly applies to the two main groups of indus- 
tries: (1) industries producing means of production 
(e.g., iron and steel and machine making), which sup- 
ply the needs of industry for new capital equipment 
and for replacement and repair of old equipment ; (2) 
industries producing finished consumer goods (clothes, 
foodstuffs, household utensils, etc.). The market for 
the first will depend on the rate of replacement and the 
rate of new capital investment in industry in general ; 
the market for the second will primarily depend on the 
spending-power (and hence the income) of the masses. 
A complicated relationship between these groups of 
jndustries—and a continuing flow of transactions 
between them and between (2) and the consumers who 
get their incomes from being employed in (1) and (2) 
—is necessary, if the process of development and of 
continued investment of accumulated money-capital is 
to proceed smoothly and without interruption. But 
under capitalist “anarchy of production” such a 
balance is only achieved “ by accident.” 

Thirdly, capitalism is always striving to keep down 
wages, and hence the spending power of the masses, 
to a sufficiently low level to maintain the conditions 
for the production of surplus-value. This acts as a 
continual drag on the expansion of the market for in- 
dustries producing consumer-goods (group 2) ; and this, 
in turn, by discouraging investment in new factories, 
ete., acts as a drag on the expansion of industries of 
group (1) as well. This is an important factor in caus- 
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ing periodic over-production or gluts, which precede 
slumps and growing unemployment. Hence we have 
the contradiction between “the poverty and restricted 
consumption of the masses” and “the impulse of capi- 
talist production to develop the productive forces, as 
if only the obsolute power of consumption of society 
were their limit” (Marx). 

Marx summed crises up as follows: “There is 
periodically a production of too many means of produc- 
tion and necessities of life to permit of their serving as 
means for the exploitation of the labourers at a certain 
rate of profit. . . . The capitalist mode of production 
meets with barriers at a certain scale of production 
which would be inadequate under different conditions. 
It comes to a standstill at a point determined by the 
production and realisation of profit, not by the satisfae- 
tion of social needs.” , 


Section V 


CAPITALIST IMPERIALISM 


CAPITALISM, faced with recurring crises, confronted 
with barriers that the nature of capitalism itself im- 
poses, is under continual pressure to find new spheres 
of investment and new markets. At an earlier stage, 
when the ranks of the working class were expanding 
rapidly (as a result of previous or still-continuing pri- 
mitive accumulation), there remained plenty of profit- 
able openings for capital investment in developing fac- 
tory industry in fields where capital had previously 
only a slender hold. But at a higher stage of deve- 
lopment capitalism was increasingly driven to expand 
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the field of exploitation outside the national frontiers. 
This coincided with the rise of big monopolistic organi- 
sations, closely linked with finance, which served the 
double purpose of taking measures to maintain the 
rate of profit at home (often at the expense of smaller 
capitalists, e.g., by driving them out of certain spheres, 
or by converting them into dependent satellites of the 
large groups), and to organise large-scale schemes. of 
colonial exploitation abroad. Hence the growing inter- 
est in colonies shown by the more developed capitalist 
countries toward the end of the 19th century: 
“scramble for Africa” in the 80’s; the partition of 
China into “spheres of influence,” ete. Export of capi- 
tal to these colonial areas takes the leading place in 
economic relations with them. 


Lenin on Imperialism 2 


Lenin listed “ five essential features ” as character- 
istic of the modern imperialist stage of capitalism : 


1. The concentration of production and capital 
developed to such a high stage that it creates 
monopolies which play a decisive role in eco- 
mic life. 

2. The merging of bank capital with industrial 
capital, and the creation, on the basis of this 
“finance capital,” of a financial oligarchy. 

3. The export of capital, which has become ex- 
tremely important, as distinguished from the 
export of commodities. 

4. The formation of international capitalist mono- 
polies which share the world among themselves. 

5. The territorial division of the whole world 
among the greatest capitalist powers is com- 
pleted. 
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Elsewhere, he writes: “(On the threshold of the 
twentieth century we see a new type of monopoly com- 
ing into existence. Firstly, there are monopolist 
capitalist combines in all advanced capitalist countries; 
secondly, a few rich countries, in which the accumula- 
tion of capital reaches gigantic proportions, occupy a 
monopolist position. An enormous ‘super-abundance 
of capital’ has accumulated in the advanced countries. 
. .. As long as it remains what it is, surplus capital 
will never be utilised for the purpose of raising the 
the standard of living of the masses in a given country, 
for this would mean a decline of profits for the capital- 
ists : it will be used for the purpose of increasing those 
profits by exporting capital abroad to the backward 
countries. In these backward countries profits are 
usually high; for capital is scarce, the price of land 
is relatively low, wages are low, raw materials are 
cheap.” ; 

He concludes that “imperialism, as interpreted 
above, represents a special stage in the development of 
capitalism.” This stage he called “the highest stage of 
capitalism,’ and spoke of it as being the eve of the 
proletarian revolution, since it involved an “ intensi- 
fication of all the contradictions of capitalism” which 
“constitutes the most powerful driving force of the 

_ transitional period of history.” He also says: “The 
economic quintessence of imperialism is monopoly 
capitalism. This very fact determines its place in his- 
tory, for monopoly that grew up on the basis of free 
competition. . . . is the transition from the capitalist 
system to a high social-economic order.” (See 
Imperialism, chaps. 7-10.) 
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Colonial Exploitation 


The immediate result of successful imperialist ex- 
pansion for the imperialist country is to increase both 
total profit and the rate of profit by providing it with 
new outlets for commodities and for capital. The capi- 
tal of the home country obtains an additional profit 
extracted from the exploitation of the colonial area as 
a whole (sometimes called “super profit”). This ex- 
ploitation is protected and is furthered by political con- 
trol over the colonial country (e.g., by pressure on the 
local government, as occurred in the case of China in 
the early part of the present century, and by the extra- 
territorial rights of foreign settlements in China, which 
have been recently abandoned by this country ; by a 
“ protectorate” over. the country, as in Egypt; or by 
outright conquest and annexation as with India, Abys- 
sinia, Malaya, etc.). The exploitation takes various 
forms. It may be exploitation through trade, which is 
maintained by monopolistic regulation of the trade so 
as to turn it to the advantage of the imperialist country. 
For example, the control of the trade of a colony, either 
by big monopolist trading companies or by concerted 
political controls through tariffs, etc., has the effect of 
depressing the prices of colonial products and raising 
the prices of industrial products imported into the 
colony. Or it may be by investment of capital in the 
colony as merchant capital or money-lending capital. 
Or it may be by investment of capital in plantations, 
mining, railways, or even in a certain amount of indus- 
trial development (e.g. cotton mills in India and China, 
cotton growing in the Nile Valley in the Sudan), where 
surplus-value is produced directly for the foreign capi- 
tal by a colonial proletariat. Often when a loan is made 
to a colonial or a semi-colonial country, a condition is 
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industrialise so as to convert them into suppliers of raw 
materials and markets for German industry. Hitler’s 
so-called “New Order in Europe” is designed to sub- 
ordinate the nations of Europe, politically and economi- 
cally, as satellite colonies of German monopoly-capi- 
talism. The Nazi Minister, Dr. Funk, made a speech in 
July, 1940, which has been summarized as follows: 
Germany “looks forward to a system of organised eco- 
nomies grouped round Germany and largely adapted to 
meet the requirements of the German economic posi- 
tion. The predominantly agricultural States to the east 
and south-east would be discouraged from industrialis- 
ing themselves, and would be bidden to concentrate on 
and improve their agriculture, and some of the rather 
hothouse industries developed in recent years under the 
shelter of prohibitive tariffs would disappear. Ger- 
many would be the great supplier of industrial products 
of the whole area, though not necessarily the sole sup- 
plier. But, broadly speaking, the other countries would 
be satellite States, dependent on Germany both econo- 
mically and politically and forced to produce what she 
thought it good for herself and for them that they 
should produce.” (Cf. Economic Journal, December, 
1940, p. 455.) 

Already German monopoly groups have taken over 
the main industries in the German occupied countries, 
e.g. oil wells in Hungary, textile industry in Poland, 
the heavy industry of Polish Silesia, acquisition of 
Yugoslav heavy industry by a German company, Yugo- 
Montan Ltd., control of Rumanian steel plants by a 
combine linked with the Hermann Goering Company, 
absorption of a leading Belgian steel company by Otto 
Wolf of Cologne, Viennese banks taken over by Ger- 
man ones ; German Continental Oil Holding Company 
formed, with participation of eight German combines 
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and half the capital provided by the Nazi State. ‘In 
the occupied territories of Poland and western U.S.S.R., 
Fascist imperialism planned the organisation of a sys- 
tem of medieval serfdom, with a “new aristocracy of 
German masters,” which “will have slaves assigned to 
it” (speech of Darre, Reich Minister of Agriculture, 
reported in The Times, May 25, 1942). This is imperial- 
ism in its most highly organised, most reactionary, 
ruthless and nakedly predatory form. 


Section VI 


SOCIALISM 


WHILE the capitalist mode of production rests on 
the ownership of the means of production by a small 
section of society, socialism implies the ownership of 
the means of production (land, factories, etc.) by 
society as a whole. The transition from capitalism to 
socialism consequently involves the expropriation or 
dispossession of the capitalist class; ie., the forcible 
taking of land and capital away from the capitalists 
and vesting them, instead, in the community. The only 
power capable of doing this is the organised working 
class (in alliance with other anti-capitalist sections of 
the people, e.g., “middle-class” elements, small shop- 
keepers, small farmers, technicians, etc.) . 

By this act, the majority of society (the property- 
less) is emancipated from subjection to, and exploita- 
tion by, the small minority of monopoly capitalists. 
The division of society into propertied and property- 
less, exploiters and exploited, is ended and the antagon- 
ism of classes disappears. The motive of production is 
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no loriger the maximisation of profit : it is the maximum 
benefit of society. The decision as to what and how 
much to produce, how many new factories, power sta- 
tions, etc., are to be constructed, will no longer be 
limited by the consideration of whether these will 
yield sufficient profit to the capitalist : such decisions 
will be made solely in the light of the usefulness of 
such things to society (the cost to society of produc- 
ing them, of course, also being taken into account). 
Nec longer do monopoly groups have it in their power 
to restrict output in order to raise price and profit ; 
instead, society has an interest in the maximum pos- 
sible expansion of production and cheapening of prices. 
The ruling aim is not the prosperity of a class, but a 
rising standard of life for all. Unemployment need no 
longer exist, since society has no interest in keeping 
men idle if the means are available for them to do use- 
ful work and to add to the output of socially useful 
things. Crises of over-production become a thing of 
the past, since when more of anything is produced, its 
sale is possible (so long as wants are not entirely satiat- 
ed) either by cheapening its price or by raising wages 
and salaries, and hence raising the spending power of 
consumers. 


Planning 

Moreover, since individual ownership of capital has 
been abolished, anarchy of production can give way to 
central planning of the whole economic life of the 
country; planning of the various. branches of produc- 
tion so that their development is co-ordinated harmoni- 
ously—so that the development of each branch of pro- 
duction laces in with, or fits in with, the development 
of all other branches—and so that this development 
serves the best interest of society as a whole. Soviet 
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economy has shown the huge potentialities of such eco- 
nomic planning over the past 15 years in the achieve- 
ments of the First and Second and Third Five-Year 
Plans. The U.S.S.R. affords an example of the first 
socialist society in history. It has had to battle against 
immense difficulties, against the legacy of destruction 
after the civil wars and wars of intervention ; against 
economic and cultural backwardness and a primitive 
agriculture (the legacy of Tsardom), against a hostile 
capitalist world outside. Nevertheless, its economic 
and social transformation of one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface within 20 years contrasts strikingly with the 
surrounding capitalist world, with its growing mono- 
poly, its restriction schemes, its mounting unemploy- 
rnent and wasting industrial capacity. 


Wages 

Does socialism mean that things like money and 
sales of goods against money, payment of wages in pro- 
portion to work done, and consequent differences in the 
income received by different people will disappear over- 
night ? No, it does not mean this. The first stage of 
socialism will be concerned with overcoming the herit- 
age of capitalism and class society—overcoming. the 
backwardness of the productive forces, and developing 
and improving these productive forces at the highest 
possible tempo, overcoming the cultural backwardness 
of the masses and the psychological traits that are pro- 
duct of a class society (obsession with individual or 
seciional interests, lack of social sense and constructive 
initiative, lack of a sense of social property, etc.). A 
period of living and working in socialist society will 
be needed to change people. 

Hence, as Marx pointed out (in his Critique of the 
Gotha Programme), in the first stage of socialism dif- 
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ferences of wages will exist, proportional to differences 
in the quantity and quality of work performed. While 
inequality of income, due to inequality in the ability 
and will to work of different individuals, will continue, 
ths will be an immense advance on capitalism, since 
there will no longer be the inequality between those 
who own property and those who own nothing but the 
labour-power of their hands. In other words, property- 
incomes will no longer exist, and no one will be able 
to get an income except by working for it (except in- 
valids and pensioners, etc.), even though people who 
work harder or more skilfully than others receive more 
in wages. In the second stage of socialism, however, 
when classes have been abolished long enough for 
people to be changed, and socialist planning has achiev- 
ed sufficient progress of the productive forces and in the 
productivity of labour as to provide a sufficiency for 
all, it will be possible to introduce the full Communist 
principle “from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs.” 


U.S.S.R. under N.E.P. 


Prior to the period of the First and Second Five- 
Year Plans 1928-37), the economic system in the 
U.S.S.R. was not yet a completely socialist one. It 
was what Lenin described as “a transitional mixed 
system,” under which all large-scale industry, finance 
and transport and foreign trade were socialist, and the 
‘working class occupied “the commanding heights.” 
But at the same time a good deal of private trade con- 
tinued to exist, and some private capital operated even 
in production, chiefly in the form of “ concessions” of 
a few special spheres (like the Lena goldfields) to 
foreign concerns or to “mixed companies” (mixed 
State and private capital) ; while agriculture was based 
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on small-scale petty peasant farming (small family 
farms), with a small upper layer of kulak farmers 
(richer farmers who employed hired labour and acted 
as traders in grain and money-lenders to their less well- 
to-do neighbours). While during this period there was 
the beginning of a planned system of economy, this 
could not be complete. For one thing, the links between 
peasant agriculture and socialist industry continued 
to be links via the market. The market was partly con- 
trolled by private capital ; and there was always a cer- 
tain amount of uncertainty as to how much of his pro- 
duce the peasant farmer was going to place on the 
market (this depending on the market price for agri- 
cultural produce relatively to the market price for 
industrial goods which the peasant bought; and the 
marketed supply of any one crop, like wheat or rye, 
depending on its price relative to the prevailing market 
price of other crops). Consequently, serious difficulties 
stood in the way of firm and comprehensive all-over 
planning of production. 


Five-Year Plans and Socialism 


As’ a result of the achievements of the First and 
Second Five-Year Plans the transition was made to a 
completely socialist system. Not only was socialist large- 
scale industry enormously expanded, but private trade 
was éliminated (State and co-operative trade taking 
its place), while agriculture was transformed from 
small-scale peasant farming to collective farming 
(covering about nine-tenths of all cultivation, the 
remainder consisting of State Farms and scarcely 
more than 1 per cent of the remnants of the old inde- 
pendent peasant farms). 

At the same time it was announced that a begin- 
ning could now be made with the transition from the 
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first stage of socialism to the second stage of socialism, 


namely, Communism. (This transition, of course, is. 


not something that takes place overnight: it is the 
result of a whole series of economic developments. 
which make, possible an overcoming of scarcity and 
the achievement of plenty. Already certain things, 
such as social services, are supplied on a “ Communist ” 
principle ; and but for the war, this might have been 
extended to a number of other services and products in 
the 1940’s). 


Social Changes in U.S.S.R. 


In connection with this completion of the transi- 
tion to socialism, it is important to note those articles. 
in the Soviet Constitution of 1936 which define the 
types of property ‘which are given legal recognition in 
the U.S.S.R. 

First, there is socialist. property, falling into two 
main types. Article 5 says: “Socialist property in the 
U.S.S.R. has either the form of State property (the 
wealth of the people), or the form of co-operative and 
collective property (the property of separate farms, 
property of co-operative associations.)” 

Secondly, there are the remnants of small-scale 
non-capitalist property of owner-workers. Article 9 
says: “Alongside the socialist system of economy, 
which is the dominant form of economy in the U.S.S.R., 
the law allows small-scale private enterprises of indi- 
vidual peasants and handicraftsmen, based on their 
personal labour, provided there is no exploitation of 
the labour of others.” 

Thirdly, there is property, not in means of produc- 
tion, but in articles of personal use and enjoyment, 
which is recognised as the right of individual citizens. 
Says the Constitution: “ The right of personal property 
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of citizens in the income from their work and in their 
savings, in their dwelling house, household articles and 
utensils and articles of personal use and comfort, as 
well as the right of inheritance of personal property of 
citizens, is protected by law.” 

How the social and class relations have been trans- 
formed in this first land of Socialism can be illustrated 
by the following facts. Over a period of 10 to 12 years 
up to the present war, the number of wage-and-salary- 
earners increased more than three times, so that by 
1940 they constituted one-third (instead of one-seventh 
in 1928) of all occupied persons. At the same time the 
class of kulaks and of private traders completely dis- 
appeared. During the last year of the Second Five- 
Year Plan (1937) the occupied population was divided 
as follows: 


1, Wage and salary-earners .. 35 per cent of all 
2. Collective farmers and handi- 

craftsmen organised in pro- 

ducers’ co-operatives se) OD. 4 eS) 
3. Individual peasants and indivi- 

dual handicraftsmen not in 


co-operatives AS ima J % ”» 
4, Miscellaneous (students, arme h 
forces, pensioners) abe ” ” 


In his Report to the 18th Party Congress in 1939 


_ (from which these figures are taken), M. Molotov spoke 


as follows: “That is what the U.S.S.R., our socialist 
society, looks like today. . . . At the end of the Second 
Five-Year Plan period, 94 per cent of the population 
was composed of workers, employees and peasants 
engaged in socialist, that is in State and in co-operative 
and collective farm, economy. . . . Though we have 
purged the U.S.S.R. of hostile classes, of exploiters, we 
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have not yet abolished classes altogether. There re- 
main the working class and the peasantry. But they 
are no longer the former working class, nor are they 
the former peasantry. Their role in society and in the 
State has changed. Their mode of life, their culture 
and morals have in many respects changed.. Having 
eliminated the remnants of the exploiting classes, we 
have established a society of two mutually friendly 
classes, the working class and the peasantry. . . . The 
difference exists, primarily, because the workers are 
employed in establishments which are the possession 
of the whole people, are socialist-State in character, 
while the peasants work on the collective farms, which 
are socialist-co-operative in character. Both of these 
classes, the working class and the colelctive-farm pea- 
santry, are already classes of socialist society.” 


se 
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Lenin’s Imperialism (Varga and Men- 
delsohn Edition-. 

Dutt, Modern India. 

Leonard Barnes, Empire and Democracy 
(for facts). 


Section VI Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme. 
Engels, Anti-Duhring, Part 3, Chapters, 2, 
3 and 4. 


*¥For U.S.S.R., see Webbs’ Soviet Communism and 
other books and pamphlets about U.S.S.R. 


(Some of the reference books are available with 
People’s Publishing House.) 
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